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Agstr^Xian Education and the Panifir Rimr A n Rrry.rging Relahinnship 

Australia has forged its national identity despite a form of 
cultural schizophrenia. Situated in South East Asia, its cultural 
origins were largely British, and its reference points have 
continued to be largely Anglo-Saxon. Its military history has often 
involved it in military engagements against Asian or non-Caucasion 
enemiesS and itj migration policies long discriminated against 
non-whites.* 

Nowhere was this cultural schizophrenia more evident than in its 
several schooling systatis.' Traditionally, Australian school 
students learned British history, European history, Australian 
history. They studied the 'greats' of English literature, mixed 
perhaps with a sprinkling of Australian writers. They endured, and 
continue to endure, watered-down versions of 'prefects', 'houses', 
and other aretfacts of traditional English (Grammar) Schools. 
Foreign languages, when studied at all, reflected an equally 
airopocentric bias: Latin, French or perhaps German.* 

Faced however with a rapidly diversifying population, which over 
the past two decades has also begun to include significant nunfeers 
of migrants and refugees from Asia, and rather fewer from South 
America, Australian society has changed. Australia's largest 
trading partner is now Japan, and trading relations with countries 
of the Pacific rim are expanding. Australian aid to such countries, 
preeminently Papua New Cjine*! (P.N.G.) forms a major conponent of 
its overall aid budget.' No longer can Australia be seen as sinply a 




expressive of British values. But what is emerging in its stead? 



"The Australian experience has generated a flood of 
testimonies to the breakdown of the single cultural ideal 
in Australian identity^ its broadening out from dependence 
on British foundations. But identifying some of these 

extending forces is one thing; understanding what they are 
forging is another."* 

Education has been an important coitponent of Australia's 
developing relationship with nations of the Pacific rim. Students, 
both private and sponsored, from these countries study regularly at 
its schools, colleges and ' Universities, ^ and education forns 
approximately 25% of Australia's overall aid budget. This paper 
will examine some of the major developments in Australian 
educational policy and practice which are of significance for 
countries of the Pacific rin.. The first of these is the area of 
overseas student policy and practice. 

Overseas Students anri Anghralia 

Australia, like Britain, has a strong tradition of state, rather 
than private, funding of higher education. In Australia, 
Universities are funded through the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission (CTBC), as increasingly are Colleges of Advanced 
Education (CAEs) and Institutes of Technology. Total enrolments for 
1985 were 370,000, of which part-time and external students were 
increasing at the fastest rate.* In 1983^ approximately 14,500 
overseas students were studying at Australian tertiary institutions, 
principally at Universities.* Malaysia and Hong Kong^^ were the two 
major donor (or source) countries, with the former being 
considerably larger. In some faculties, in at least one Australian 
university (UNSW) the ratio of overseas students to Australian 
students lias risen to 1 to 3 during the 1980s. Over 40% of all 
■^•postgraduate, .awards,^.(Federal^ 



awarded conpetitively) currently go to overseas students. State 
funding for 'home' students has fallen significantly since the early 
1970s. 

Australia has had overseas students attending tertiary 
institutions for many decades / but not until the Coloirbo Plan and a 
heightened interest in connexions between trade and education/ was 
the issue of overseas students brought under public scrutiny.. 
Traditionally, private overseas students, predominantly from Asia, 
were permitted to enrol in Australian universities provided they had 
sufficient means to maintain themselves adequately and pay tuition 
fees. Those who had gained acceptance at an Australian university 
as full-time students were granted entry to Australia, and could 
remain, subject to satisfactory progress. l^nbers of foreign 
students at Australian universities increased from around 1,000 in 
1950 to about 5,000 in 1965. Most of these students were privately 
funded. 

Concerns were occasionally expressed that foreign students might 
swanp Australians in higher education^ or more often, that such 
students might use this route as a 'back door' means to gain 
permanent entry into Australia. During the era of • Inmigration 
Restriction Acts (the 'White Australia Policy') the fact that nearly 
all overseas students came from the Asia and/or Pacific region, and 
would therefore not have qualified ordinarily for immigrant status 
helped lend significance to this issue. The gradual growth of a 
small bureaucracy devoted to looking after the interests of overseas 
students was accoirpanied, in the 1960s , by a review of policy 
towards a more explicit concern with the economic development of 
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donor countries. Within approximately a year of Labour taking 
office federally in 1972, the abandonment of the White Australia 
Policy was paralleled by a policy review which resulted in a limit 
of 10,000 private overseas students being inposed, and the 
developnent requirement being dropped. In 1974 tuition fees were 
abolished, including for overseas students. Now availability^ ^ and 
bona fide student status were to be the principal criteria for entry 
to Australia. The nuirber of overseas students continued to grow, 
especially from Malaysia, during the 1970s and there was increasing 
acceptance of the foreign policy benefits of the overseas students 
programme. At the same time, there was concern expressed by some at 
the tendency of some students to not return to their home country at 
the end of their studies. 



In 1979 ari interdepartmental coinnittee led to the production of 
a Report which presaged the abandonment of a numerical limit on 
overseas students, and instead proposed as a limit "the capacity of 
Australian institutions to offer places without causing any 
significant displacement of Australian students."^* Significant 
displacement was not defined. The education of overseas students at 
Australian Universities and Colleges was now seen as a vehicle with 
which to advance goodwill to Australia among nations of ' South East 
Asia and the Pacific. Significantly, an Overseas Student Charge 
(OSC) of between $1,500 and $2,500 was introduced, but the sums of 
money raised went to government coffers, rather thcJi the 
institutions of higher education. To attenpt to regulate demand, 
quotas were set from each country, in the form of guaranteed student 
approvals (GSAs) . Students were now also to be coirpelled to return 
to their home country for two years at the conpletion of their 
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studies, with minor exceptions. The rate of overseas students 
reiraining in Australia is estimated to have dropped from around 75% 
in the 1970s to no more than 10% in 1983^=. 

•Significant protests regarding aspects of the 1979 policy, 
notably the introduction of the 09C, led to some amelioration. 
Students already studying in Australia were exenpted, and students 
from Papua New Guinea, and the South Pacific, had their OSC paid 
from aid funds. Despite protests, the OSC remained, and indeed was 
increased by 10% in 1981, by a similar amount in the succeeding 
year, and by abOut 15% in 1984, raising levels to an average of 
about $2,500.^* (As from 1987, overseas students on university 
postgraduate awards will also have to pay the OSC.) Differences 
emerged between government departments over the fees issue: the 
Department of Education favoured no fees since this discriminated 
against foreign students. Foreign Affairs wanted to hold fees at a 
level which would not discourage overseas students from studying in 
Australia, while the Departments of Finance, P.M. and Cabinet, and 
the Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs favoured 
significant or full fees. In Australia, as in Britain, there were 
significant elements who argued that the cost of training overseas 
students should be weighed against the creation of international 
goodwill, the development of cultural exchange, the possibilities of 
enhanced trade, and the inflow of funds which acconpanied overseas 
students. 

It was however argued, by some, that, while the quality of 
education offered in Australian higher education is of a reliable 
quality, the form of education v^as not always the most appropriate. 
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In particular, the Report of the roTrgnitte e to Rpview the An.ghrailan 
Overseas Aid Proarammp (the Jackson Report) of 1984 reconinended that 
the traditional model of thesis-alone graduate work be coirplen>ented 
by course-work Doctorates whichr it argued, were often niore useful, 
especially for the considerable nuirber of students who want "a 
breadth of outlook and analytical training, and (a strengthening of) 
the formal training of their undergraduate studies at home",^^ 



By 1984f however, in Australia as in Britain, economics was 
coming to outweigh equity. The Jackson R^rt argued that one of 
the more significant ways in which Australia could help develop 
countries of the Asian and Pacific region, was by transforming its 
higher educational institutions into an export oriented industry: 




"The demand for education services throughout the 
Asian Region is likely to be quite large in the 
. next 20 or so years. The expansion of Australian 
education to meet this den^d would encourage 
cultural exchanges and tourism. It would provide 
jobs for Australians directly, and there would be 
multiplier effects through the provision of food, 
shelter , clothing and entertainment for 
students. In American university towns, one 
'town ' job is generally added for every 
additional *gown ' enrolled . The development of 
an education 'export industry', particularly in 
the graduate field, would benefit the economy 
directly, and through research it would be linked 
to the 'high tech' and 'new tech' industries 
which Australia so strongly wishes to develop."^ ^ 

(Xiestions of equity were discussed in Miitnal Advantage, Pfipnrt of 
the Committee of Review of Private fK/firsf^ac; Student Policy (the 
Goldring R^rt) and the recoirmendation for a uniform charge was 
based not only on grounds of administrative sinplicity, but also on 
the basis that any adjustments made to the policy of uniformity 
would be mainly within the context of Australia's aid programme. 

-S - . - 
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The notion of rating the 09C according to the level of wealth of the 
country (as perhaps determined by an agency such as the World Bank) 
was also discussed. The charge was also to be uniform across all 
faculties, as opposed to the practice of institutions in the U.K., 
and notional f that is at a continuing rate of about 30-40% of 
average student cost.^» 

By 1986 f even more sacrifices were proposed to the principle of 
equity, in the interests of economy. The Minister for Education, 
and the Federal QDvernment, are now coninitted to the export of 
educational services. The Commonwealth Tertiary ESucation 
ConndsGion 's (CTBC) Review of Efficiency a nd Effect rvenesc; jn Highpr 
Education (1986) has reconmended "the sale of external studies 
services to overseas students and the sale of the course production 
and information services and skills," even though it is argued 
courses could be provided at less than full average cost, and still 
be profitable. 

Some of the general issues associated with significant levels of 
private overseas students enrolments in host countries have been 
pointed to by analysts. There is the financial consideration as to 
how nuch institutions should or do subsidize overseas student 
enrolments, where full cost fees do not operate. This debate can 
become acrimonious where financial resources are shrinking, and 
domestic students feel displaced. 

Secondly, host institutions are enmeshed in the culture, society 
and economy of the nation from which they receive their funds, and 
Q the epistemic and organizational styles of the host institution are 

ERLC ^ 



all affected: 



"Syllabi, texts exercises and examinations all 
reflect this orientation, as do, more 
inportantly, the conceptual and theoretical 
paradigms within which such subjects as public 
administration, organizational behaviour, macro 
economics, or educational sociology have been 
conceived for purposes of academic and 
professional training ."^^ 



It is not merely that particular theories such as free market 
economics, may be quite inappropriate and ' irrelevant to overseas 
students from systems which exhibit very different features. Nor is 
it just that some academics may feel threatened by the presence of 
nunbers of overseas students in their classes, with differing 
demands, backgroun's and interests* The real problem with the 
assuirption that the science of educational administration or 
industrial architecture is invariant, is that this resistance to 
cultural relativity can too easily become, in practice, a form of 
neo-colonialism, wherry Third World students are schooled in the 
hidden curriculum of western ways, both in reJation to their 
particular studies, and more generally* The possibilities for the 
real needs of Third World countries being distorted or ignored are 
quite genuine* As Weiler puts it, in the American context. 



graduate training in American universities in 
such fields as education, public administration 
and managenent, industrial engineering, 
economics, and most of the other social sciences 
is based on a body of research and predicated 
upon a set of corresponding paradigms which are 
not necessarily applicable or relevant to the 
social economic and political reality of an 
underdeveloped country*"^ ^ 



And there is no reason to think that Australian (or British) 
universities are any different in this respect* 

.10 



It is bad enough that institutions of higher education purvey 
inappropriate curricula* But insult is added to injury when western 
knowledge is sold^ for large amounts of western currency^ to Third 
World students who often return to their own countries with 
westernized values, forms of knowledge, and organizational models/ 
which are inappropriate to the development needs of their nation. 
Indeed, there is a savage irony in the phenomenon of overseas 
students using significant amounts of their country's financial 
resources to invest in a form of higher education of dubious value 
to those development needs. 

Further, it is sijiply not the case that the introduction of full 
cost fees, sometimes proposed in concert with the introduction of a 
voucher system, would necessarily make institutions more responsive 
to any demands of overseas stuclents for relevance. Indeed, it might 
sinply encourage conpetition between institutions to introduce 
cosmetic changes, designed to enhance their image. The recent 
Efficiency and Effect iveness Review in Australia argues that fees 
are of insufficient inportance to effect institutional 
responsiveness: 

"Where fees are charged they are generally seen 
as a means of supplementing institutional income 
rather than as a mechanism for influencing the 
actions and performance of institutions. 

The fact is, fees conprise only a modest proportion of institutional 
income, the major part coming from the state, or in the case of 
private institutions from endowments. On the basis of Australian 
evidence, the Review of Efficiency and EffectiveneaR in Higher 
O Education concludes that fees are by no means a guarantor of 

ERJC 
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responsiveness: 



in the decade since fees w<^re abolished 
Australian higher education operated at lower 
costs per student/ while at the same time 
broidening access and exhibiting a high degree of 
responsiveness to chanyed community denands for 
courses*"** 

Indeed/ it can be argued that the selling of higher education is a 

failure to respond to the needs of the Third World for more 

widespread development/ and a reduction in the widening gap between 

rich and poor. Marketing higher education sinpiy contributes to the 

perpetuation of wealthy Third World elites/ of existing/ stark 

patterns of inequality/ and therdDy the c itinuiiig dependence of 

Third World nations. By uncritically marketing higher education to 

Third World students "we continue to reproduce our own kind/ (and 

thus) we remain part of the problem rather than part of the 
solution. "25 



ERLC 



The push to privatize higher education in Australia extends 
beyond selling courses and degrees to the Third World. And clearly/ 
moves to sell off aspects of the national higher education system 
are/ in turn/ only part of a wider cairpaign by conservative 
interests to sell off public utilities such as Telecom/ or national 
airlines. Indeed/ it is inportant to clarify these connexions/ 
since moves to privatize traditionally public utilities are all 
pnBdicated upon a view of the services provided as mere 
comnnodities. The conmodif ication of higher education presents a 
striking exar.ple of this ideology in practice. Knowledge and 
education are seen as commodities which may be traded in the market 
place* Those fortunate individuals who can afford the substantial 

12 
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fees are educated; those who cannot are neglected. As the case of 
the Third Wbrld students studying in Australia reveals, 
considerations of equity are being increasingly sacrifictx3 to those 
of economics. 

The ideological conponent of trends to conmodify public 
resources in various sectors of the economy rests on grounds of 
efficiency and economy. But such grounds are not easy to evaluate. 
It has been argued that the siirple provision of educational services 
to wealthy elites from the Third World, at times with insufficient 
appreciation of the Third World context, is hardly likely to be 
efficient with respect to the expressed needs of the Third World for 
mDre widespread development, and a reduction in the widening gap 
between rich and poor. The salu of educational services may, 
however, be efficient at furthering neo-colonialist attitudes and 
practices, which are against the wider interest. The question of 
efficiency, then, needs rephrasing: efficiency for who? And: what 
kind of efficiency? 

A second feature of significance in Australian education, which 
is also of relevance to Australians relations with countries of the 
Pacific rim, is that of nulticulturalism. As the introduction to 
this article indicated, tensions exist in Australia between 
ii"iclinations towards a monocultural value system, and the reality of 
a highly diverse, irulticultural population. What has been 
Australians history of policies towards non-British migrants, 
particularly Asian, and its own indigenous minority? 
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Australian Multicultural Policy and Prachices 

In the nineteenth century^ exacerbated perhaps by the success of 
certain non^-white groups/ notably the Chinese, in setting up 
flourishing snalUDusiness enterprises / racist feelings against 
minorities ran high. Racist actions and policies could be 
buttressed by rhetoric which blained Indians for frightening lonely 
women/ depressing wages and contaminating milk^*/ and which depicted 
Chinese as devious / lascivious and evil# Those of Mediterranean 
extraction fared little better at times/ especially if they involved 
themselves in occupations the majority considered 'non-white*.^^ 
Even Christianity was not unsullied by racist doctrines^' and both 
newspapers and anthropological journals peddled spurious adsunptions 
about the characters and physical appearances of non-whites.^* 

As late as 1949/ and in the face of a considerable influx of 
pen-British migrants/ the federal minister of the Department of 
Immigration cited cultural homogeneity as official policy. ^° And 
even more recently/ in 1971/ this concept was still advanced in an 
unabashed iremner in the claim that Australian society was "in fact 
97 per cent British". The assunption that no allowance was 
thought necessary or desirable for the distinctive needs of 
non--British immigrant groups remained widespread. Such groups 
should submerge their cultural traditions and values as part of the 
fair price paid for the joy and security of settling in a new and 
prosperous land. 

"The bureaucracies ... expressed the teirper of the times in 
refusing to confront the fact that the presence of 
iirmig rants of non-English speaking origin had changed the 
nature of schools and the scope of their own role. Captive 
to rigid and inflexible structures ... they sinply denied 
that the experience of iirmigrant children or their teachers 
~ .^^ was, .any .different .f rom leveryone^elsels."...^ ^ y,. _ 
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The decade of the 1970s at last saw increasing recognition of 
Australia as a nulticultural society. This realisation was 
initially and, perhaps ^ most commonly expressed in the form of 
increased interest in imiarant problems and coirpensatory education 
programones* However , as ethnic coimunities themselves became more 
politicised^ various groups came into existence to demand increased 
rights* Hence exploration of the concept of irulticulturalism 
paialleled the increasingly strident, and often fragmented, voices 
of ethnic spdcesmen# Multiculturalism therefore became increasingly 
defined not just as an enpirical reality but also as a normative 
goal* 

Most state governments accepted the challenge of producing 
policy statements affirming and articulating the principle of 
irulticulturalism and specifying the means which should be orployed 
to bring about its realisation* The Education Department of New 
South Wales, for exanple, presented a Policy Statement in autumn 
1979 affirming irulticulturalism as both a fact and a value, and 
discussing the question of inplementation* In setting 
irulticulturalism as an aim to be achieved and in specifying certain 
objectives, this well-meaning document marks an historical 
milestone, affecting the direction of education for some years ahead 
in that state* Yet even here there are grounds to suspect that the 
level of conplexity of the analysis is low and that the proposed 
objectives are vague* A brief discussion of some aspects listed in 
the Guideline Statement of this document may make this clearer* For 
exanple, while worthy in itself, "the identification and examination 
of nulticultural dimensions to the history of Australia, especially 
those showing how pec^le from a variety of ethnic backgrounds have 
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contributed and are contributing to developments in a particular 
period" is susceptible to trivialisation in the classroom and, nore 
iroportantly, ignores the legacy of text books most often used in the 
schools. The document could have well afforded to be somewhat more 
specific in terms of the inplications of this aspect of the adopted 
policy. 

The recent Core Curriculum document of Australians Curriculum 
Development Centre' a paper very widely read and commented upon, 
also draws attention to nulticulturalism. Multicultural education 
is "one of: a nultiplicity of new demands"'^ which schools face, and 
it is "one of the principles underlying the core curriculum". Yet 
a study of the "areas of knowledge and experience"'* comnvended in 
the document shows that the demand and principle are little 
respected. Of the nine "areas" listed, multicultural perspectives 
are seen to be clearly relevant to only one, the "area of civic, 
social and cultural studies" where "the scope of these studies 
should include the diverse sub-cultures and coitiron cultures in 
Australia (including ethnic and aboriginal sub-<:ultures) and in 
other societies".'^ Other curriculum areas - Arts and Crafts; 
Work, Leisure and Life-style; Moral Reasoning and Values; 
Coimunications; and Health Education - are obvious candidates for 
irulticultural perspectives, and yet this is conpletely ignored. 
Indeed in the outline of the section on the Coimunications area it 
is declared that "it would be difficult to justify at present ... 
foreign and ethnic languages as part of a practical core for all 
students". '• This hardly vindicates the principle of 
irulticulturalism as a criterion which nust be satisfied in planning 
the core curriculumi 

.16 
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But there is a further and fatal flaw in the dcx:ument underlying 
this particular problem: this is the failure to base the discussion 
on the realities of present-day Australian society, and the blurring 
of the distinction between fact and value, when deriving aims and 
objectives. When discussing aims for Australian schools, to claim 
that the Australian way of life should promote values such as 
"tolerance and concern for the rights and beliefs of others" or 
"equality of access to and enjoyment of education, health, welfare 
and other comnnunity services"' • could be seen as relatively 
unobjectionable. Yet even such a statanent may mask as nuch as it 
reveals. Equality may not mean equality of traditions but equality 
of access to one particular tradition - the "tradition of the white 
man".*° 

But, to proclaim that these features actually characterise 
Australian society lays the document open to the eitpirical rdDuttal 
evidenced in the majority of current sociological analyses of 
Australian society. Clearly the claim is eirpirically false. If it 
were true, there could have been no White Australia policy. If it 
were true, there would be no need for minority activism or 
nulticultural conferences seeking to explore (and vitiate) the 
monocultural basis of Australian institutions and values. - 

If Australian attitudes and practices towards migrants from 
countries of the Pacific Rim has not always been enlightened, and 
one must not forget incidents such as the pressganging of Kanakas to 
work in the Queensland sugar fields of the nineteenth century, what 
then of Australian attitudes and practices towards its own 
indigenous minority, Australian Aboriginals. Here Australia has a 

.1.7 
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particularly tragic record. 

If we open the Pandora's box of Australian irulticultural society 
what may we discern? The picture for Australians of aboriginal and 
islander descent is not a pretty one: 

"They have probably the highest (population) growth, the 
highest birth-rate, the highest death rate, the worst 
health and housing, and the lowest educational, 
occupational, economic, social and legal status of any 
identifiable section of the Australian population" . ^ ^ 

The stages of black/white relations in Australia can be briefly 
period ised as follows: 

— initial white ignorance and disdain (acconpanied by the 
establishment of some church missionary schools); 

— "legal and spatial separation"* ^ which meant in many cases 
the forcible removal of children from their parents for 
schooling; 

assimilation, in which it was assun^ that the sinple 
opening-up of access to white institutions of unchanged 
values would lead to equality; 

— integration, in which token deference to aboriginal culture 
was acconpanied by growing black unrest; 

— and self-determination, in which funding is still in the 
hands of the whites* 

Aboriginal participation in education remains notoriously low. 
It is almost non-existent at the tertiary level. Participation 
rates of Aboriginal pupils in secondary schools, expressed as a 
proportion of the ten-to-nineteen age cohort, rose from 15.1 per 
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cent in 1966 to 28.5 per cent in 1973.*^ In that latter year, 57 
aboriginal enrolments were recorded in Australian universities. 
Aboriginal retention rates are also abysrral. In 1971 22,6 per cent 
of white pupils progressed beyond the third form (15+ years of 
age). Of aboriginal pupils only 2.1 per cent did so* 

Although Aboriginal participation has increased substantially in 
the past decade/ it is still extremely low. For exairple/ Aboriginal 
retention from Year 10 to Year 12 rose from 9.1% in 1976 to 15.1% in 
1982. Equally^ enrolments in higher education have increased several 
foJd over the same period but from an extremely narrow base: 174 
enrolled students in 1976 coirpared with 617 in 1983. 

Educational participation and retention are reflected in 
enployment profiles, when black is conpared to white. A handful of 
aboriginals in high pay/high status occupations face an overwhelming 
prc^rtion who work in the lowest socio-economic categories - 
agricultural work, domestic service, mining, unskilled labouring. 
Even those aboriginals who conplete school and gain secondary 
qualifications face discrimination in respect of errployment. 
Poverty is widespread. Health and housing services are 
sub-standard. Low self-esteem, racist text-books, the attitudes and 
expectations both of teachers and of the comrainity, and linguistic 
and cultural differences all conspire together to militate against 
success.** 

But our exploration of this Pandora *s box is patently 
inconplete. What do its contents reveal in respect of the treatment 
of post-'1945 Australian immigrants? Here again, irulticultural 
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rhetoric is belied by the demon of differential treatiBent, for 
oxanple, inequalities in the kind of enployment undertaken by 
iinmigrants. Ethnicity, enployment and social class often went 
unlinked in traditional Australian sociological analysis. Recently, 
however, this deficiency has been remedied. Studies of Australian 
poverty have particularly shown the sinple fact o): being an 
immigrant f rom a non-English-speak ing background significantly 
increases one's chances of being poor.*' 

At the start of the 1970s immigrant workers began to assert 
themselves in the trade unions, traditionally dominated by the 
Anglo-Australians. The response of established politicians to this 
was to incorporate the more conservative ethnic spokespersons into 
political advisory bodies. Such spokespersons very often came from 
established, skilled and hetter-paid jobs. In this way Australians 
establishment attenpted to contain the ethnic problem or, at the 
very least, to influence how the problem was socially constructed. 
Jakubowicz has argued that ethnicity as a social construct was 
linked to irulticulturalism partly as a means asserting geographic 
derivation over social class as the most meaningful category of 
social analysis.** The falseness of this approach was aggravated by 
the Galhally Peport of 1978 in which it was claimed that "the main 
causesof unenployment amongst migrants are the same as for 
Australian-bom workers" . * ^ This, assertion was patently untrue. 
Migrant workers, especially migrant women workers, are heavily 
over-r^resented in unskilled jobs in industries with high risks of 
unemployment. *• The point is that by refusing to acknowledge the 
disjunction between the public affirmation of egalitarian 
principles, and the reality of differentiation and inequality which 
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is active and growing, Galbally and traditional studies helped to 
obscure the process by which this differentiation and inequality is 
produced and maintained. 

One of the crucial aspects of the process of maintaining 
differentiation is the internal response to iimiigration. Lever 
Tracy has argued, on the basis of studies of occupational patterns 
by country of birth, that ethnic occupational ghettoes are being 
fooned, that the Australian working class is being ethnically 
segmented, and that the skills and experience which immigrants bring 
to Australia are being ignored/* » The thrust of this argument is 
inportant. It does not propose ethnicity as a barrier to other 
forms of exploitation or differentiation. Ethnic differentials 
should be rendered problematic and should not be tautologically 
explained. It is irulticulturalism which in fact erects the ethnic 
barrier to further explanation. 

"It is^ the invalidation of the class history of ethnic 
Australians axyJ the reconstruction of their experience and 
histories in their countries of origin and in Australia as 
totally cultural (that is, as specifically non-political, 
non-class based and, in that sense, ahistorical) that is 
the effective outcome of multiculturalism as an ideology" • ^ 

Hence the development of Australian education has suffered from 
a dual deficit. Not only has it exhibited the analytical problem 
outlined above, but, as a result, it has also largely failed to come 
to grips with the irulticultural reality of Australian society* 

And if a rethinking is not "on a systematic state-by-state basis 
likely to affect the schooling of every Australian child in the near 
future"5i then we shall be left with the often useless current 





conceptions of nulticultural education which view it as yet one more 
discrete element to be^ added to the over-burdened curriculum. This 
conception restricts and blunts the need for a nulticultural 
CTphasis to be given to the whole curriculum, in all Australian 
schools/ with or without large ethnic populations. 

Even worse/ the educational disadvantage experienced by migrants 
was not even clearly documented until relatively recently. The 
Fitzgerald Report of 1976 conplained that "there are almost no data 
available which show patterns of school achievement or of 
school-leaving for migrants. "Thus"/ they argued/ "we lacked the 
base data to calculate participation or retention rates for migrant 
students/ or to develop broad relationships between factors such as 
social class". Indeed there was "little agreement as to what 
constitutes a 'migrant* student". High aspirations were found to 
be conron to most migrant groups/ although significant differences 
existed between different ethnic groups/ and between males and 
females of the same group. Substantial overall wastage was pointed 
to, however. Economic difficulties were ccnpounded by ignorance of 
available financial assistance. Such information was often only 
published in English/ until recently. The report pointed to the 
need 'for bilingual teachers and interpreters to be recruited from 
Australia and overseas. It reconmended that major ethnic languages 
be taught at many schools/ while smaller linguistic comnnunities 
should have access to at least one school with an appropriate 
curriculum. Vietnamese/ Indonesian or Chinese are now being offered 
at some Australian schools/ public and private. 
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The conteirporary educational scene reflects the fact that 
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although the concept of malti-cultural education has been widely 
debated, analysed and justified (although often in a rather abstract 
manner), not enough has been done to further its intelligent 
iitplementation within the school syston* Possibly the reason is 
that large-scale structural changes would need to be inade to 
Australian society for it to operate effectively. Literature 
abounds on the benefits of lailti-cultural education, both for 
society and the individual,'* but concrete exairples of its 
successful practical inplementation are too rare. 

What then are the practical barriers to inplementation of 
nulti-cultural education in Australian schools? The actual content 
of a nulti-cultural curriculum may be of lesser inport, and 
approaches will vary greatly in response to differing local needs 
and population conposition. Curriculum planning can takv^ this 
increasingly into account as recent moves to greater responsibility 
by individual schools for curriculum design occur in Australian 
education. There are, nevertheless, moderating influences to be 
taken into account. As recent moves towards school-based curriculum 
development in Australian states demonstrate, the role of 
centralised d^artmental bureaucrats is changing in theory from 
being mandatory to being supportive. Thus while schools still 
operate according to the regulatory demands of State D^artment of 
Education stipulations, senior syllabuses, and so on, they can 
pot^tially call upon extra resources in the form of teaching 
materials, research findings, and specialists in the field. The 
regional organisations of schools ' can act as a mediating force 
between central administration and individual schools, and between 
individual schools in the same district. 

- ^ = ^Q:^. — - ^ = = = . 
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Until all students (i.e. secondary and tertiary) in Australia 
are exposed to a variety of foreign cultures, both indigenous 
Australian and those of Ojr Pacif ic l^ighhnurR ss^ a manner which 
is ^th more thorough and sensitive than has been the case in the 
past, the development of a imlticultural attitude in Australia will 
continue to be inhibited. Overt and covert racism still exist in 
our school and college texts. Studies have revealed a sometimes 
slanderous ethnocentrisin with respect to the treatment of Australian 
Aboriginals, and countries of the Pacific. Many exanples can be 
given of outright racism, however the message is generally more 
subtle and inoccuous, but just as effective. In one content 
analytic study of Australian school texts, Noronha found numerous 
exanples of both overt and covert ethnocentrism in the treatment of 
India in school textbooks.** Current financial stringencies, too, 
are slowing the pace of change. 

Aiifihralian F/^nca tion anri Rfilations with Pacific Nations 

The two areas of overseas student policy and practice, and 
mjlticulturalism are only two more obvious educational themes of 
relevance to Australis'a emerging relationship with countries of the 
Pacific Rim. The whole issue of privatization in Australian 
education, for exairple the privatization of research in higher 
education*^, is also of concern, given the general questions of 
equity in relationship to Third World students studying at 
Australian universities. 

But the whole theme of Australia's international relations with 
countries of t'le Pacific Rim is a conplex one. One of the more 
ERJC iirporfcant themes in this emerging relationship is that of trade 
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versus aidr and the role education has to play in this. 
Traditionally in Australia^ considerations of humanitarian aid have 
been at variance with irore economically driven questions of trade. 
Education has traditionally been far more in the former camp, than 
the latter . But recent cutbacks in many areas of government 
expenditure, including the education sector , have precipated a push 
by federal Ministers of Trade, and more recently Ministers of 
Education, to exploit the higher education system in Australia as a 
means of earning export income. For traditional Labour Party 
suE^rters, the paradox of seeing an avowedly social-democratic 
government abandoning questions of equity, and pushing energetically 
the sale of educational services to Australians neighbours in the 
Pacific, has been difficult to digest. The educational component of 
Australians overall aid budget is, it would appear, contracting, 
despite attenpts to gloss over this fact by inflating the figures, 
through inclusion of the costs of private overseas students in the 
aid figures. 

By far the greater portion of Australians aid, both multilateral 
and bilateral, is directed towards Conmonwealth countries. 72% of 
all bilateral funds are so directed,^' the major exceptions being 
the People's Republic of China, the Phillipines, Indonesia and 
Thailand. Equally, of the 18,000 or enrolled students from 
developing countries education in Australia, approximately 15,000 
(83%) were from Conmonwealth* countries, in 1984'^ and a high 
prc^rtion of sponsored students in Australia also come from 
Coimcnwealth countries. Given that estimates of the level of unmet 
demand in Australian higher education (i.e. qualified Australian 
students who are unable to find a place) , is variously estimated to 
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be between 15,000 and 25,000 the issue of privci.e overseas students 
in Australian higher education is likely to continue to be divisive. 

But how is educational aid from Australia received in the 
Pacific? Clearly,- over the last decade or so, "we have observed an 
increasing interest and involvement of Australian government in the 
Pacific"* Individual Australian universities are either linking 
themselves with ^sister* universities in the region (as for exanple 
with links between the University of Western Australia (U.W.AJ and 
the Prince of Songkla University in Thailand) , or taking charge of 
particular development projects (as with the University of New 
Eiigland's Bogor Project, in Indonesia). These links may cover 
research collaboration, staff exchanges, development assistance, and 
postgraduate training.*^ The Sims Report of 1976 (Australia anrl t-hp 

South Pacific: Report of the Senate Standing CoimdhteQ on Porpign 

Affairs — and Defence) encouraged the extended provision of education 

and training consonant with expressed needs of South Pacific 
nations. Subsequent reports stressed the need to enhance the 
abilities of local and regional institutions of higher education 
such as the University of the South Pacific (U.S.P.) in Suva, Fiji. 

But developments over recent years have tended to stress the 
involvement of Australian Colleges and Universities in educational 
development at the expense of regional institutions, such as USP. 
This has provoked charges of neo-colonialism, since it is argued 
that liberalization of policy towards overseas students in 
Australian higher education, together with the use of bilateral aid 
to enable them to pursue those studies, effectively weakens regional 
and national institutions of higher education in the South Pacific. 
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It has further been argued that the millions of dollars spent on 
educational projects in nations such as Tonga, Western Samoa, the 
Solomon Islands, Tuvalu, and Kiribati, could have been far more 
effectively spent by deploying the resources of indigenous academics 
at institutions such as USP. The following description of one such 
project, by a school Principal from a country in the South Pacific 
lends weight to some of these charges: 



"In DeceiTber *85 Dr. X visited my school. He returned 
again in March '86 with an official and an architect and 
they produced a physical plan of the school which would 
cost •^A4m. The plan would cost more than the budget of my 
country for any one year. In July '86 a Japanese team 
visited the school at the request of the Australian 
government to fund the project ... but nothing has been 
done so far ... I pointed out to Dr. X some of the 
difficulties of filling in for teachers going on training 
leave. Dr. X then came up with a plan of sending teachers 
to Australia for a year 's training and they would be 
replaced by Australian teachers. 

Dr. X suggested that I take a visit to Brisbane, 
Towns vi lie, Sydney and Wollongong ... I did not ask for the 
visit. At the visit, I met all the inportant people ... 
and was told that the project would spend next year, 1987 
... I feel there was a lot of salesmanship by those 
involved . . . everything seemed possible. The money 
consideration was brought up only in the last two days of 
my two weeks visit. "^^ 



In the areas of overseas student policy and practice, 
nulticulturalism, and the role of education in trade and aid, 
Australia's role is changing. To the extent that Australia is 
giving higher priority to its relationship with countries of the 
Pacific Rim, and especially the South Pacific, this is a worthwhile 
development. But in an era of increasing economism, fuelled by 
financial stringencies often of an international origin, Australia 
must beware that questions of educational relations and aid are not 
swaiiped by those of trade and economic advantage. 
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Turkey (World War One) , Japan (World War Two) / Korea, Malaya, Vietnam* 

Australia's Inmigration Restriction Acts, colloquially known as the White 
Australia Policy only formally ended *with the election of the reformist 
Whit lam Labour Government of 1972. 

Australian primary (Elementary) and secondary schooling is largely 
controlled and funded by the six state governments, although there is 
Federal funding for special programmes such as the Disadvantaged Schools 
Prograimve, and science grants for secondary schools* Higher education, by 
contrast, is very largely Commonwealth (Federal) funded. 

The latter of course being somewhat less popular when Australia was at war 
with Germany, in 1914-18, and 1939~45. 

Major Conponents of Australia n Official DfivelopiTent Assi stance > 19fl5-86 

$ million 

Bilateral aid to Papua New CSuinea 318*5 
Bilateral aid projects and technical cooperation 211*0 
Bilateral training (including Commonwealth subsidy of 

$97*4 million for overseas students in Australia) 134*3 
Food aid 121.2 
Support for non-government aid organisations 11.0 
Multilateral aid programs (including United Nations, 

Commonwealth and regional bodies) 60.6 
Bnfiergency humanitarian relief and other programs 11.8 
International financial institutions 110.4 
Administrative costs 21.2 
Expenditure by other governmental bodies less 

miscellaneous revenue 25.9 



Total 1025.9 



Jones, P., Australia's Internationa] Relations in Mnnatinn ^, Australian 

Council for Educational Research 1986, p. 3. 
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' gPOnsored Students and Trainees in AiishraHa hy rnnnhry anri RpgiV rip 

1980 and 1984 

1980 1984 
Students Trainees Total Students Trainees Tbtal 



Africa 


259 


114 


373 


264 


127 


391 


South America and 












Caribbean 


21 


29 


50 


44 


19 


63 


Asia - 












China 


34 


5 


39 


76 


36 


na- 


Hong Kong 


10 


0 


10 


10 


1 


il 


Indonesia 


281 


32 


313 


353 


116 


469 


Malaysia 


130 


90 


220 


90 


71 


161 


Pakistan 


27 


17 


44 


14 


11 


25 


- Philippines 


50 


55 


105 


96 


119 


215 


Singapore 


110 


24 


134 


104 


13 


117 


Sri Lanka 


61 


24 


85 


51 


3 


54 


Thailand 


162 


• 66 


228 


191 


124 


315 


Other Asia 


218 


138 


356 


131 


96 


227 


Middle East 


22 


4 


26 


24 


11 


35 


South Pacific - 










Fiji 


66 


34 


100 


77 


34 


111 


PNS 


66 


209 


275 


83 


147 


230 


Solomon Islands 


14 


26 


40 


12 


4 


16 


Tonga 


24 


15 


39 


29 


8 


37 


Other South 












Pacific 


38 


51 


89 


24 


51 


75 


Itotal 


1593 


933 


2526 


1673 


991 


2664 



Private Overseas Tertiary anri Posfc-SproTvia rv Rhndents in Australia hy 

Country and Region, 1976 hr> 1QR4 . 
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1976 


1977 


Africa 


91 


91 


South America and Caribbean 


0 


16 


Asia — 




China 


23 


2 


Hong Kong 


42\ 


574 


Indonesia 


A90 


538 


Malaysia 


3 139 


3 094 


Pakistan 


22 


32 


Philippines 


28 


28 


Singapore 


I3r 


369 


Sri Lanka 


^8 


56 


Thailand 


258 


270 


Other Asia 


396 


361 


Middle East 


0 


0 


'Europe — 






Great Britain 


7^ 


67 


Other Europe 


53 


63 


North America 


97 


72 


South Pacinc - 






Fiji 


109 


130 


PNG 


8 


17 


Solomon Islands 


2 


13 


Tonga 


27 


19 


Other South Pacific 


48 


34 


Unspecified 


21 


6 


Toul^ 


5 486 


5832 



1978 

loT 

19 

0 
662 
514 
3 123 
27 
27 
- 347 
76 
257 
345 
0 

82 
85 
94 

148 
14 
12 
22 
34 
l_l_ 

Am. 



1979 

"loT 

27 



1 

884 
488 
3 580 
38 
23 
326 
92 
241 
394 
0 

89 
88 
107 

150 
22 
9 

22 
45 
\6_^ 

TW5" 



1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


86 


148 


130 


154 


141 


21 


24 


22 


21 


15 


2 


13 


15 


35 


90 


1 131 


1 122 


1 139 


1 388 


1658 


423 


365 


371 


593 


943 


4001 


4619 


5 353 


6016 


7 341 


41 


36 


38 


41 


43 


17 


18 


70 


26 


30 


328 


374 


502 


723 


782 


100 


102 


122 


123 


131 


214 


191 


170 


151 


152 


366 


419 


428 


449 


559 


42 


37 


48 


58 


70 


95 


91 


68 


122 


108 


77 


81 


73 


99 


120 


139 


113 


117 


132 


162 


193 


242 


322 


420 


^ 532 


26 


31 


33 


31 


48 


12 


13 


15 


6 


16 


19 


19 


43' 


45 


59 


37 


32 


35 


22 


28 


13 


13 


n 


I 


19 


7J83. 


.8.103. 


9.125' 


•10„656- 
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